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A  robot  producing  braille  book  after 
braille  book;  compact  cassette  dupli¬ 
cating  machines  yielding  dozens  of 
identical  talking  books;  a  railway  time¬ 
table  converted  into  braille;  a  post  office 
receiving  and  shipping  dozens  of  mail- 
bags  each  day;  a  studio  where  books 
start  talking: 


Aspects  of  the  unsuspected  activities  which  characterize 


the  Netherlands  Library  for  the  Blind. 


A  library  which  not  only  lends  but  also 
produces  its  books  and  magazines.  A 
modern  enterprise  which  not  only  works 
for  the  blind,  but  also  for  the  sick  and 
recuperating,  for  the  aged,  the  partially 
sighted  and  everyone  who  for  whatever 
reason  cannot  or  only  with  difficulty 
read  a  book,  perhaps  just  temporarily. 

A  business  which  not  only  produces 
periodicals  and  professional  journals,  but 
also  lends  talking  books  on  compact  cas¬ 
settes  as  well  as  braille  books. 


A  far  journey,  a  rich  imagination:  both  are  necessary  to 
enter  a  world  which  remains  unknown  and  inaccessible 
to  most  of  us.  A  world  where  people  read  without  see¬ 
ing,  learn  without  a  blackboard,  relax  by  listening;  a 
world  where  the  thoughts  of  others  —  writers,  poets, 
teachers  —  are  being  felt  or  listened  to:  the  world  of  the 
blind. 

Feeling  and  listening  are  all-important  in  this  world: 
living  without  seeing  requires  braille  volumes  and 
talking  books  and  periodicals  (textbooks,  specialized 
volumes  and  also  light  reading).  But  these  cannot  be 
bought  in  an  ordinary  bookstore.  These  books  and 
periodicals  are  specially  made:  by  hand  by  the  brail ler, 
by  a  special  braille  printing  machine,  in  the  recording 
studios  of  the  Nederlandsche  Blindenbibliotheek 
(Netherlands  Library  for  the  blind),  an  enterprise 
which  handles  more  work  and  serves  more  clients 
than  its  name  leads  you  to  believe. 

Besides  the  blind,  numerous  others  benefit  from  the 
talking  books:  the  aged  who  can  no  longer  see  very 
well  and  for  whom  the  small  letters  in  ordinary  books 
and  periodicals  have  become  illegible,  the  sick  who 
cannot  hold  a  book  or  turn  a  page,  and  everyone  who 
because  of  an  accident  or  handicap  can  no  longer  en¬ 
joy  the  world  of  black  or  colourprint. 


AGATHA  AND  ALGEBRA 

A  short  browse  through  the  catalogue  will  soon  tell  you 
that  hardly  any  aspect  of  the  world  of  science  or  enter¬ 
tainment  is  lacking  in  the  wide  selection  of  books  which 
the  Nederlandsche  Blindenbibliotheek  produces  and 
offers.  The  most  recent  novels,  the  authors  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  classics,  thrillers,  short  stories,  regional  novels, 
religion,  medicine:  every  field  of  interest  is  present  and 
each  book  is  presented  in  the  catalogue  by  a  short 
summary. 

Agatha  Christie  can  be  found  just  as  well  as  an  algebra 
textbook,  works  in  Esperanto  are  as  readily  available 
as  publications  in  German,  French  or  English.  Every 
taste  and  every  educational  level  can  be  met,  every 
hobby  and  every  reading  passion  can  be  satisfied. 
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FIRST:  MAKING  A  CHOICE 


Special  care  is  taken  in  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
Library's  collection,  which  is  continually  supplemented 
by  new  publications.  Every  effort  is  made  to  produce 
the  best  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a 
wide  range  of  readers.  A  selection  of  all  the  recently 
published  works  is  made  on  the  basis  of  many  reliable 
reviews.  Brief  criticisms  and  valuations  by  outside 
readers  form  the  basis  on  which  a  widely  varied  group  of 
experts  make  their  own  selection.  Technical  possibilities 
—  illustrations  or  pictures  complicate  the  task  —  and  the 
available  personnel  are  of  crucial  importance.  For  an 
ordinary  library  it  is  much  easier  to  acquire  a  book:  the 
purchase  costs  are  simply  entered  into  the  budget.  But 
for  the  Nederlandsche  Blindenbibliotheek  acquiring  a 
book  involves  much  more  than  a  simple  purchase:  the 
book  must  be  transcribed  into  braille  letter  by  letter  or 
recorded  on  tape  by  experienced  readers  in  the  recording 
studios.  Such  a  book  will  often  be  produced  in  several 
copies,  for  the  Library's  own  lending  or  for  others. 
Production  costs  play  a  very  significant  role,  especially 
since  only  a  small  part  of  these  costs  is  covered  by  the 
extremely  low  subscription  fees. 

Has  all  this  work  been  achieved  by  the  sole  efforts 

of  the  Library's  staff? 

No:  besides  full-time  and  part-time  employees, 
hundreds  of  volunteers  contribute  by  doing  braille 
transcriptions  at  home  or  in  groups  and  by  recording 
talking  books  in  the  studios.  But  they  cannot  alter  the 
fact  that  personnel  and  apparatus  are  limited  and  there¬ 
fore  a  severe  selection  must  be  made  of  the  books  to  be 
added  to  the  Library's  collection.  While  an  average  book 
on  the  market  costs  about  1 5  guilders  ($  7.50),  produ¬ 
cing  a  braille  or  talking  book  will  readily  cost  hundred 
times  that  amount.  When  you  know  this  price  and  read 
the  additions  to  the  catalogue  published  several  times 
a  year  under  the  title  "Nieuws"  ("News",  a  few  hundred 
titles  per  publication),  you  will  get  a  rough  idea  of  the 
enormous  amounts  which  are  spent  in  this  business.  This 
is  all  the  more  reason  for  close  consultation  with  other 
producers  to  prevent  double  production  at  various 
places  in  our  country. 
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The  barcode  reader 
tells  the  computer 
which  books  have 
come  back 
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A  system  of  claims  is  used  to  communicate  to  all  parties 
involved  who  wants  to  start  producing  which  work. 
Duplication  of  the  talking  books  is  a  daily  routine,  so 
fellow-libraries  can  easily  order  copies  from  a  work 
produced  by  the  Library  and  vice  versa. 


THE  OUT  OF  THE  COMMON 

Does  the  Library  only  produce  books  which  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  large  number  of  readers,  such  as  recent  novels 
and  stories  in  great  demand?  Certainly  not.  On  re¬ 
quest  many  specialized  documents  are  transcribed  in¬ 
to  braille  or  recorded  on  tape.  These  are  primarily 
textbooks,  which  are  sometimes  only  used  by  one  or 
two  persons  who  need  this  specific  material  for  their 
studies.  Every  day  a  considerable  number  of  compe¬ 
tent  brail lers  —  many  of  whom  are  university  gra¬ 
duates  —  is  engaged  in  transcribing  these  books  into 
braille  as  well  as  in  inventing  new  braille  symbols  or 
descriptions  for  cases  hitherto  not  covered. 


MORE  THAN  3  MILLION  LOANS 

Even  though  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons  the  select¬ 
ion  of  the  books  to  be  produced  is  necessarily  stricter 
than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  library,  great  care  is 
taken  by  means  of  a  careful  study  of  reviews,  sales 
figures  and  readers'  requests  to  ensure  that  the  supply  is 
just  as  varied  and  of  current  interest  as  that  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  bookstore.  And  the  blind  readers  make  very  in¬ 
tensive  use  of  their  Library,  as  is  shown  by  the  amazing 
number  of  loans:  over  3  million  in  1980.  The  registrati¬ 
on  of  books  on  loan,  of  reader  circulation  and  reser¬ 
vations  —  recorded  in  a  card-index  system  —  is  gradually 
being  taken  over  by  the  computer:  as  everywhere,  auto¬ 
mation  replaces  an  ever  increasing  part  of  the  hand¬ 
work.  The  book  loan  registration  system  is  combined 
with  the  automated  forwarding  system  which  employs 
the  widely  used  barcode.  This  code  —  a  bar  pattern  on 
the  label  of  each  dispatch-box  —  can  be  read  by  an 
electronic  eye.  The  eye  daily  reads  the  incoming  mail 
(the  returned  dispatch-boxes)  and  communicates  to  the 
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Lending  with  the  help 
of  a  computer  terminal 
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computer  which  books  have  come  back.  This  information 
is  stored  in  the  computer:  the  returned  books  are  added 
back  to  the  supply  file  and  removed  from  the  loan  file 
of  the  reader  who  returned  the  book.  On  request  the 
computer  gives  information  on  who  possesses  which 
books,  the  books  that  have  been  read  by  a  certain 
reader,  the  books  on  his  request  list  and  his  general 
preference  categories.  All  these  data  are  displayed  on 
terminal  screens. 

Books  which  a  reader  requested  and  which  are  present 
in  the  stacks  are  automatically  removed  from  the  supply 
file  and  added  to  the  reader's  loan  file.  The  automatic 
administration  also  produces  an  address  card  for  each 
book  to  be  forwarded;  with  the  help  of  these  cards  the 
books  are  taken  out  of  the  stacks  and  sent  to  the  for¬ 
warding  department  together  with  the  cards. 


TALKING  PERIODICAL:  AT  HOME  ON  TIME 

In  addition  to  light  reading  and  textbooks,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  braille  and  talking  periodicals  is  avail¬ 
able  to  interested  readers,  e.g.  the  "Algemeen  Gespro- 
ken  Weekblad"  (General  Talking  Weekly).  This  periodi¬ 
cal  is  published  by  a  foundation  of  the  same  name  — 
the  subscription  is  10  guilders  ($  5)  a  year  —  and  its 
widely  varied  contents  give  a  summary  of  the  weekly 
news  together  with  editorials  and  some  miscellanies. 
The  same  foundation  also  publishes  a  very  interesting 
abstract  of  the  leading  newsweeklies  on  cassette  (Else¬ 
vier,  De  Haagse  Post,  De  Tijd,  Hervormd  Nederland, 
Vrij  Nederland,  De  Groene)  called  "Horen  op  Zaterdag" 
(Hear  on  Saturday).  This  is  a  very  special  achievement, 
for  the  subscriber  receives  his  talking  "sextet"  of  ma¬ 
gazines  as  early  as  Friday,  the  day  after  the  publications 
appear  in  bookstores  and  bookstalls. 

In  this  way  the  visually  handicapped  remain  up  to  date 
to  the  day.  Such  a  publication  demands  the  utmost  ex¬ 
pertise  and  organisation  —  from  the  selection  of  the 
reading  material  and  the  readers  in  the  studio  to  the 
recording  technicians,  cassette  duplication  machines  and 
finally  the  forwarding  department.  This  only  becomes 
truly  apparent  when  we  follow  this  one-day  production 
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step  by  step.  It  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  country  and  which  considerably  aids 
and  supports  the  subscribers  in  their  pursuit  of  inte¬ 
gration  into  society.  They  can  inform  themselves  about 
the  most  current  events  in  the  world  and  since  they 
receive  the  information  from  widely  varied  sources,  they 
are  able  to  hold  an  up  to  date  view  of  their  own.  In  this 
way  the  blind  —  and  other  handicapped  who  for  what¬ 
ever  reason  cannot  read  inkprint  periodicals  — can  active¬ 
ly  participate  in  discussions  with  friends,  relatives  or 
colleagues;  they  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  in  their  professi¬ 
onal  activities  and  they  will  more  easily  find  a  job  since 
their  reading  enables  them  to  discuss  current  problems 
with  others.  The  function  which  the  eye  performs  for 
the  sighted  is  taken  over  by  the  ear,  but  for  both  groups 
the  same  brains  determine  the  degree  of  education  of 
the  individual.  Through  these  information  channels,  the 
life  of  the  blind,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  partially  sighted 
or  persons  with  other  reading  handicaps  becomes  much 
healthier  and  more  agreeable.  They  feel  that  they  form 
part  of  society:  not  only  are  their  needs  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  but  a  very  special  achievement  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  alone. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  monthly  publication  called  "Hoort 
er  bij",  which  offers  recordings  of  longer  articles  from 
the  same  newsweeklies.  These  articles  are  sufficiently 
important  to  be  recorded,  but  too  long  for  "Horen  op 
Zaterdag". 


PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALS  AND  LIGHT  READING 

Professional  journals  strongly  promote  the  integration 
of  the  working  blind  in  their  professional  activities,  be¬ 
cause  a  professional  journal  offers  more  information 
about  matters  of  current  interest  than  the  average  spe¬ 
cialist  books.  There  are  journals  for  civil  servants,  for 
musicians,  for  lawyers  and  theologians,  for  youth,  and 
for  diabetics;  psychology  and  sports  are  represented 
with  a  journal  of  their  own  and  women  can  find  some¬ 
thing  to  their  taste  in  "Voor  de  vrouw  uit  ons  huis". 
And  then  there  are  numerous  local  and  regional  papers. 
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Talking  book 
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VOICE  SELECTION  ACCORDING  TO  BOOK 
CHARACTER 


An  interesting  part  of  the  Library's  work  evolves  around 
the  selection  and  production  of  talking  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  —  the  actual  recordings  in  the  studios  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  voice  test  and  voice  selection.  Volunteers 
who  have  offered  themselves  as  "readers"  are  first  in¬ 
vited  for  a  voice  test;  on  the  basis  of  the  results  it  is 
decided  who  is  best  suited  for  which  kind  of  books. 

This  is  quite  a  job:  in  practice  only  one  out  of  every  ten 
candidates  turns  out  to  be  suitable.  The  quality  of  the 
voice,  the  timbre,  the  presentation,  the  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation,  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  (words  and  quo¬ 
tations  which  appear  in  Dutch  works  demand  more 
from  the  speaker  than  just  the  acquaintance  with  the 
one  little  word),  sometimes  special  knowledge  of  a  dia¬ 
lect  or  a  jargon:  all  these  factors  are  of  crucial  importan¬ 
ce. 

Besides,  many  books  ask  to  be  read  by  a  male  or  female 
voice  because  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  written. 
Moreover,  certain  kinds  of  books  are  specifically  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  certain  timbre,  for  the  listener's  appreciation 
turns  out  to  be  much  greater  when  he  hears  the  "ex¬ 
pected"  voice  for  a  love-story,  a  text  on  natural  history, 
a  poem  or  a  detective.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
Library  has  about  300  volunteer  voices  at  its  disposal  in 
addition  to  a  group  of  permanently  available  readers 
who  produce  e.g.  the  Algemeen  Gesproken  Weekblad  at 
set  times  and  within  a  strict  time  limit. 

Out  of  the  available  voices  a  "suitable"  one  is  selected 
for  each  book,  also  taking  into  account  the  preference 
of  the  reader  for  a  certain  author  or  style.  Someone  who 
really  "understands"  a  literary  novel  and  who  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reciter,  is  not  necessarily  the  most  suitable  reader 
for  a  thrilling  detective.  Listening  to  talking  books  is  a 
tiring  affair  —  it  takes  several  hours  —  and  therefore  the 
presentation  of  the  reader  is  of  crucial  importance.  The 
attention  of  the  subscriber-listener  should  not  flag  be¬ 
cause  of  the  monotonous  presentation  or  the  drone  of 
the  reader  on  the  tape. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  AS  WELL 


Periodicals  such  as  the  Algemeen  Gesproken  Weekblad 
and  similar  publications  are  read  by  several  voices  to 
guarantee  a  varied  presentation. 

Special  skills  are  needed  for  reading  books  in  foreign 
languages.  In  the  case  of  a  French,  German,  English,  or 
Spanish  book,  the  experts  of  the  Voorleesdienst  (Read¬ 
ing  Service)  try  to  ensure  correct  pronunciation  and  in¬ 
tonation  of  the  foreign  language. 

The  studios  used  by  the  Netherlands  Library  for  the 
Blind  (several  very  modern  studios  in  the  shopping 
centre  Babylon  in  The  Hague  and  in  the  Library's  main 
building  at  the  Zichtenburglaan,  and  other  studios  in  the 
cities  Hilversum,  Middelburg,  Groningen  and  Delft)  are 
permanently  occupied:  there  is  so  much  work!  In  order 
to  keep  these  studios  in  permanent  working  condition, 
uniform  equipment  is  used  as  much  as  possible  while 
spare  units  are  ready  for  use  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
Each  book  is  assigned  to  one  specific  reader  who  reads 
through  the  book  in  several  reading  sessions.  The  read¬ 
ing  itself  —  with  the  inevitable  corrections  of  mistakes 
or  coughs  —  is  not  an  easy  task;  it  cannot  be  done  for 
much  longer  than  an  hour.  Since  during  the  reading  the 
sound  technician  listens  to  the  recorded  tape  rather  than 
to  the  reader,  recording  failures  are  impossible.  This 
direct  check  prevents  the  readers  from  having  to  read 
the  same  passage  all  over  again. 

What  happens  with  these  recordings?  Are  they  being 
lent?  No.  The  recordings  are  duplicated  in  The  Hague. 
Copies  are  recorded  on  compact  cassettes.  This  cas¬ 
settes  are  then  lent,  while  the  original  recording  —  the 
"mother-tape"  —  remains  in  the  files  to  be  used  again 
later  on  if  necessary.  The  duplication  of  the  magnetic 
tapes  is  such  a  neat  procedure  that  we  wish  to  explain 
a  little  more  about  it. 


A  SPEAKING  LIKENESS 
BETWEEN  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER 

Within  six  minutes  sixty  copies  of  a  magnetic  tape  are 
simultaneously  recorded  on  cassette:  sixty  "daughters" 
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The  reader  at  home: 
comfortable  listening 
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which  literally  bear  SPEAKING  resemblance  to  their 
"mother".  This  amazing  number  is  achieved  by  the  cas¬ 
sette  duplicating  machines.  These  machines  can  hold 
several  cassettes  which  are  driven  simultaneously.  This  is 
done  at  high  speed;  each  daughter  cassette  absorbs  her 
mother's  words  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  normal 
listening  speed. 


MANY  FAST  COPIES 

Such  unique  equipment  —  evidently  expensive  —  is  it 
really  needed?  Who  would  ask  for  so  many  copies  in 
such  a  short  time? 

The  production  of  talking  periodicals  —  current  week¬ 
lies  in  the  first  place  —  requires  a  very  fast  reproduct¬ 
ion  and  a  large  number  of  cassettes.  The  Algemeen 
Gesproken  Weekblad  alone  is  produced  in  1200 
copies,  and  such  a  weekly  has  to  reach  every  sub¬ 
scriber  the  very  next  day.  A  talking  book  circulates, 
but  a  current  weekly  is  sent  to  all  readers  on  the  same 
day.  Hence  the  fast  duplication. 


MADE  SPEECHLESS 

When  the  hundreds  of  "daughters"have  returned  to 
their  parents'  home  within  a  week  —  after  having  said 
their  say  everywhere  in  the  country  —  the  big  eraser 
makes  them  speechless  again.  The  voices  are  erased  by 
the  hundreds,  and  already  there  is  a  new  "mother" 
waiting  to  be  copied. 

The  forwarding  department  uses  the  computer  to  ensure 
that  every  subscriber  receives  his  magazine  on  time,  that 
address  changes  and  new  subscriptions  are  registered, 
and  that  the  returned  tapes  are  erased  and  recirculated. 

It  is  a  technical  development  which  is  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  past  situation  when  we  had  to  be  content 
with  braille  alone.  Then  the  blind  and  partially  sighted 
could  only  get  into  contact  with  the  printed  word  of 
newspapers,  books  or  periodicals  by  listening  to  others 
or  learning  to  read  braille. 
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A  braille  page  coming 
out  of  a  typewriter 
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But  braille  is  still  indispensable.  Six  raised  dots  opened 
and  still  open  a  new  world  for  the  blind:  Louis  Braille's 
great  invention. 


BRAILLE'S  KEY  TO  READING 

For  decades,  the  production  of  reading  materials  for  the 
blind  has  been  based  on  the  braille  system.  Braille  is  a 
system  using  raised  dots  pressed  into  stiff  paper.  The 
letters,  figures  and  punctuation  marks  of  the  braille 
system  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  one  to  six 
dots  in  a  2  by  3  matrix.  This  offers  64  different  possibi¬ 
lities,  giving  ample  scope  for  our  alphabet  plus  figures 
and  punctuation  marks  (comma,  period,  plus  sign,  etc.). 
The  universal  significance  of  this  tactile  writing,  by  now 
over  one  and  a  half  century  old,  is  illustrated  by  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  application  in  every  language. 

BRAILLE:  UNIQUE  AND  UNIVERSAL 

Braille's  uniqueness  is  once  more  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  it  allows  even  Arabic,  Greek,  Russian,  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  Japanese  characters  and  punctuation  marks 
to  be  transcribed  into  tactile  writing.  In  this  way 
books  in  braille  have  been  produced  for  tribes  and 
groups  in  India  and  Africa  with  scarcely  known  regi¬ 
onal  or  tribal  languages. 

For  our  library  we  also  use  French  accents  and 
mathematical  language  in  internationally  known 
braille  notations  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
Dutch  characters.  Designing  or  inventing  special  com¬ 
binations  of  dots  for  yet  uncovered  symbols  —  e.g. 
new  symbols  in  a  railway  timetable  —  is  also  part  of 
the  wide  range  of  activities  of  the  people  who  trans¬ 
scribe  inkprint  into  braille  ("braillers").  They  do  not 
only  "replace"  inkprint  characters  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  braille  characters;  their  work  also  requires  consi¬ 
derable  general  knowledge,  professional  knowledge  in 
specific  fields  (e.g.  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
law)  and  a  large  measure  of  ingenuity.  This  applies 
above  all  for  the  transcription  of  textbooks  and 
guides,  which  are  in  particularly  great  demand. 
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Large  quantities  are 
printed  on  the 
Heidelberg  press 
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Braille  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  forms  of  relief 
print  as  tactile  script  for  the  blind,  because  the  blind  can 
not  only  read  but  also  write  it.  They  can  use  the  same 
equipment  which  the  sighted  brail ler  employs  for  his 
transcriptions:  the  braille  typewriter  with  6  keys  or  the 
simple  braille  slate,  with  which  every  braille  character 
has  to  be  built  up  dot  by  dot.  The  brail ler's  intricate 
handwork  produces  only  one  copy  of  the  document  in 
question.  In  many  cases  this  is  sufficient  because  it  con¬ 
cerns  works  which  are  needed  by  a  blind  student  and 
which  can  later  be  taken  over  by  a  new  student  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  In  case  of  larger  numbers  of  copies  of  the  same 
book,  other  production  and  reproduction  techniques  are 
needed.  They  will  be  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 
First  we  dwell  on  the  production  of  drawings,  graphs 
and  maps  or  tables  in  raised  type.  These  must  be  pressed 
into  the  braille  paper  by  hand,  dot  by  dot,  in  various 
degrees  of  "density",  following  the  drawing  which  has 
first  been  delineated  on  the  paper.  In  this  way  geome¬ 
trical  problems  or  chemical  structural  formulae  become 
"palpable"  and  the  blind  gets  the  same  "impression"  of 
a  drawing  as  the  sighted  student. 

PRINTING  WITHOUT  INK 

One  copy  of  a  braille  book  is  often  not  sufficient  and 
we  have  to  start  printing  —  but  without  ink.  The  braille 
typesetter  consists  of  a  number  of  keys,  with  which  the 
desired  braille  character  is  pressed  into  a  zinc  plate  the 
size  of  a  sheet  of  braille  paper.  The  zinc  plates  are  then 
mounted  on  a  printing  press  to  produce  paper  prints 
(imprints,  reliefs)  on  braille  sheets.  Such  a  metal  plate 
can  produce  a  large  number  of  prints.  These  braille 
plates  are  often  produced  by  a  machine  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  punched  tape. 

The  punch  hole  pattern  of  the  paper  tape  controls  the 
various  keys  of  the  typesetter  and  thus  forms  the  braille 
characters  in  the  plate.  Of  course  this  process  requires  a 
paper  tape  containing  the  braille  information.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  paper  tape  is  another  aspect  of  the  Li¬ 
brary's  activities.  But  before  we  elaborate  on  this  paper 
tape  production,  let's  first  pay  attention  to  the  "multi¬ 
armed"  robot. 
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The  printing  robot 
turning  out 
120  symbols  per  second 
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This  is  a  paper  tape  reader  developed  by  T.N.O.  (Nether¬ 
lands  Organisation  for  Applied  Scientific  Research)  in 
Delft  following  the  ideas  of  professor  R.G.  Boiten.  This 
reader  controls  a  variable  number  of  braille  printers.  It 
reads  braille  information  from  paper  tape  and  simultane¬ 
ously  feeds  this  information  to  a  number  of  printers, 
which  produce  braille  sheets  at  a  rate  of  4  characters 
per  second. 

This  robot  —  built  at  the  request  of  the  Netherlands 
Library  for  the  Blind  —  is  especially  suited  for  the  du¬ 
plication  of  books  and  magazines  in  relatively  small 
numbers.  Every  robot  can  feed  its  own  book  to  its 
printer,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  have  all  printers  process 
the  same  tape-information.  In  this  way  the  number  of 
copies  can  be  extremely  varied. 

A  tape  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  if  more  copies 
are  needed  than  can  be  printed  in  one  production  cycle 
or  if  a  need  for  additional  copies  arises  at  a  later  date  — 
which  may  be  years  later  (e.g.  textbooks).  The  most 
recent  accession  is  a  printing  robot  which  works  30 
times  faster:  it  puts  out  120  characters  per  second,  i.e. 
one  page  in  15  seconds. 


TRANSLATING  HOLES 

The  robot-reader,  which  controls  the  printers,  de¬ 
mands  a  special  punched  paper  tape  which  uses  an 
eight-hole  system.  These  braille  tapes  are  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Library  itself  by  two  production 
methods.  Firstly,  special  machines  enable  the  typist 
to  translate  inkprint  into  braille-tape. 

Secondly,  six-hole  punched  tapes,  which  the  Library 
obtains  from  the  printing  industry,  are  converted  into 
an  eight-hole  tape.  The  six-hole  tapes  are  used  by  the 
printing  industry  for  the  automatic  control  of  various 
types  of  typesetters.  Such  a  translated  punched  paper 
tape  enables  the  Library  to  greatly  expand  its  supply 
of  current  publications.  In  this  way  we  have  suddenly 
ended  up  in  the  middle  of  a  sophisticated  technical  El 
Dorado:  the  Library  possesses  both  the  computer  and 
the  experts  to  operate  it  as  well  as  the  other  above- 
mentioned  machines.  In  short:  a  modern  enterprise, 
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where  the  production  of  braille  is  carried  out  from 
the  simplest  handwork  to  the  most  complicated  auto¬ 
mation.  Just  a  few  more  words  —  we  do  not  want  to 
confuse  you  —  about  the  production  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  paper  tapes. 


FLEXOWRITER  AND  TERMINAL 

For  the  production  of  the  punched  tape  used  by  the 
previously  mentioned  braille  printers,  Flexowriters 
(typewriters  which  produce  both  inkprint  and  eight- 
hole  braille  tape)  and  computer  terminals  are  used.  Both 
the  flexowriters  and  the  terminals  produce  the  same 
kind  of  punched  paper  tape,  but  the  flexowriter  is  es¬ 
pecially  suited  for  scientific  use.  On  this  machine  it  is 
possible  to  adapt  the  page  lay-out  to  the  special  character 
of  the  book;  meaningless  abreviations  are  avoided,  for¬ 
mulas  and  complicated  tables  can  be  copied  clearly  and 
accurately  from  the  original.  Terminals  and  flexowriters 
together  keep  the  Netherlands  Library  for  the  Blind  up 
to  date:  they  produce  current  literature  in  the  fastest 
way  possible. 


TAPES  FROM  PRINTING  HOUSES 

When  a  publisher  produces  a  book,  it  is  recorded  on 
magnetic  or  paper  tape  in  a  machine-readable  code.  At 
the  Library,  these  tapes  can  be  fed  directly  into  the 
computer.  Some  corrections  are  made  afterwards,  but 
the  time-consuming  typing  can  be  avoided.  In  future 
this  capability  will  be  used  more  and  more. 


HEAR  AND  FEEL? 

Why  do  we  still  continue  the  arduous,  time-consuming 
and  expensive  task  of  producing  braille?  Alter  all,  the 
modern  cassette  is  much  handier,  isn't  it,  and  thus  a 
blind  person  would  not  have  to  learn  this  difficult 
braille  or  carry  these  heavy  volumes? 
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The  interest  in  the  braille  book  is  growing.  This  kind  of 
book  will  always  be  in  demand.  It  has  several  unique 
advantages:  the  reader  himself  can  determine  the  read¬ 
ing  speed,  he  can  rely  on  his  own  interpretation  and  he 
can  easily  look  up  a  passage  or  a  word.  Thus  he  is  active¬ 
ly  taking  part  in  the  reading  process  and  he  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  audio  equipment. 

For  the  deaf-blind  braille  is  the  only  possible  means  of 
reading. 

Another  point  in  favour  of  the  braille  book  is  the  delight 
taken  in  reading,  in  handling  a  book,  in  getting  an  over¬ 
all  image  of  the  pages  and  the  lay-out.  All  of  these  are 
delights  which  also  the  sighted  know  when  reading  ink- 
print  but  often  only  partly  realize.  A  book  or  magazine 
which  is  badly  printed  and  slovenly  edited  does  not  real¬ 
ly  encourage  reading. 

Not  only  ordinary  books  but  also  reference  books,  text¬ 
books,  maps,  tables,  drawings  and  graphs  together  with 
explanatory  notes  have  to  be  printed  in  braille.  Thus  the 
Netherlands  Library  for  the  blind  will  continue  pro¬ 
ducing  two  different  end  products:  the  braille  book  and 
the  cassette. 


READING  DEVICE  AT  HOME? 

Before  long  it  will  be  possible,  thanks  to  technical  de¬ 
velopments,  to  do  away  with  the  bulky  braille  volumes 
which  require  so  much  paper  and  storage  accommodati¬ 
on  and  which  are  so  heavy  to  handle  and  so  difficult  to 
transport. 

Magnetic  tapes  will  be  sent  to  the  braille  readers,  who 
themselves  and  at  home  can  easily  access  the  braille  co¬ 
de  on  the  tape  using  a  braille  reading  device.  The  tapes 
are  then  returned  to  the  Library  to  be  lent  again.  It  is  a 
foreseeable  first  step  towards  greater  efficiency  in  for¬ 
warding  and  storage. 

Any  further  evolution  cannot  be  predicted  in  detail,  but 
certainly  the  present  applications  will  not  be  the  end  of 
the  evolution  chain,  which  the  Netherlands  Library  for 
the  Blind  follows  step  by  step.  The  considerable  amount 
of  money  needed  for  research,  improvements,  and  the 
production  of  prototypes,  requires  national  and  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  uniform  objectives. 
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MANY  ENVISAGE  REMEMBERING  US 
IN  THEIR  LAST  WILL 


This  is  important,  because  legacies  and  testamentary 
dispisitions  are  not  used  for  our  revenue  accounts  but 
for  capital  investments.  Therefore  they  do  not  affect 
our  subsidies. 

The  Association  "Vrienden  van  de  Nederlandsche 
Blindenbibliotheek"  in  The  Hague  pays  only  10%  in 
death-duties. 


Should  you  contemplate 
remembering  us  in  your  will, 
we  shall  gladly  provide  you 
with  our  articles  of  association. 


The  hundreds  of  braille  readers  will  be  very  pleased 
with  this  method,  for  in  this  way  matters  of  current 
interest  will  quickly  reach  the  user.  But  the  braille 
book  in  its  original  form  enables  the  reader  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  own  speed  and  to  look  up  previously  read 
passages  for  comparison  with  other  passages.  There¬ 
fore  the  technical  devices,  which  we  described  in 
short,  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  reading  service.  And 
therefore  the  familiar  braille  will  always  be  available 
—  whatever  its  production  method. 


AMPLE  CHOICE  FOR  A  LARGE  GROUP 

About  800  readers  are  enrolled  in  the  Netherlands 
Library  for  the  Blind;  they  can  choose  from  over 
1 1,000  titles  in  addition  to  the  braille  periodicals.  This 
enormous  collection  consists  of  about  80,000  volumes, 
the  storage  and  forwarding  of  which  requires  much  time 
and  personnel.  Its  production  costs  millions  of  hours  of 
strenuous  and  dedicated  handwork,  the  life-work  of 
many  volunteers  and  staff  everywhere  in  the  country. 
This  calculation  immediately  shows  how  expensive  the 
Library's  property  is;  property  which  could  only  be  re¬ 
constructed  with  great  difficulty. 


WHO  PAYS  FOR  ALL  THIS  WORK? 

Such  an  important  business,  such  a  wide  variety  of 
production  capabilities,  such  a  mass  of  workers  and  so 
many  expensive  and  rare  pieces  of  equipment,  such  an 
enormous  budget:  where  do  all  these  millions  come 
from?  Who  provides  the  money  to  keep  this  work  going? 

The  largest  part  of  the  money  comes  from  the  Mi¬ 
nistry  of  Culture,  Recreation  and  Welfare  work, 
which  contributes  80%  of  all  the  general  operation 
costs  on  the  budget  as  approved  by  the  Ministry.  It 
does  not  completely  cover  e.g.  the  development  of 
industrial  equipment,  which  is  an  expensive,  perma¬ 
nent  and  yet  absolutely  necessary  part  of  our  work. 

Several  municipalities  still  help  us  out  with  an  annual 
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Bags  full  going  to 
the  readers 
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lump  sum  or  an  amount  per  book  loaned  in  their 
community. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS?  CONTRIBUTION? 

The  readers  themselves  also  contribute  to  their  Library. 
Although  the  subscription  fee  is  not  mandatory,  the  Li¬ 
brary  greatly  appreciates  the  yearly  contributions  which 
most  of  its  readers  pay. 

Financial  support  by  our  regular  donors,  great  and 
small,  is  an  indispensable  pillar  of  the  Library.  Gifts, 
legacies  and  inheritances  are  another  much  appre¬ 
ciated  source  of  income. 


FRIENDS  HELP  OUT 

Fortunately  the  Association  "Friends  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Library  for  the  Blind"  was  founded  some  time 
ago;  they  chip  in,  but  their  contribution  has  its  financial 
limitations.  Therefore  we  also  need  you. 

A  donation,  a  legacy,  a  yearly  contribution:  any  choice 
you  make  is  money  well  spent,  for  you  know  why  your 
contribution  is  needed  and  how  it  is  used.  It  results  in  a 
permanent  production  of  braille  and  talking  literature 
for  your  fellow  men,  who  entirely  depend  on  them  for 
their  daily  information. 

With  the  help  of  your  contribution  the  world  will  open 
for  them  —  in  many  respects. 


Donations  for  the  Association  "Friends  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Library  for  the  Blind"  are  welcome  on  account 
no.  64.23.39.759  at  Slavenburg's.Bank  N.V.  Den  Haag  or 
account  no.  51.91.18.863  at  Algemene  Bank  Nederland 
N.V.  Den  Haag,  both  in  the  name  of  "Vereniging 
Vrienden  van  de  Nederlandsche  Blindenbibliotheek". 


After  all  this  information  about  the  origins  and  the 
destinations  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  Netherlands 
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Library  for  the  Blind,  one  question  remains:  how  does 
one  subscribe  to  the  Library  and  how  does  a  new  reader 
get  his  literature? 


NEW  READERS  QUICKLY  SUPPLIED 

At  the  Netherlands  Library  for  the  Blind  in  The  Hague 
and  at  the  Groningen  branch  (lending  department  for 
talking  books  and  music  cassettes  in  the  provinces  of 
Groningen,  Friesland,  Drenthe  and  Overijssel)  as  well  as 
at  the  Information  Centre  of  the  Netherlands  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  Utrecht,  application  forms  for  new 
readers  are  readily  available.  Braille  readers  and  cassette 
readers  are  both  welcome.  Filling  in  the  form  makes  you 
a  reader.  The  Library  welcomes  your  annual  contributi¬ 
on  on  its  account  no.  64.23.25.383  at  Slavenburg's 
Bank  N.V.  Den  Haag  in  the  name  of  the  Nederlandsche 
Blindenbibliotheek. 

Depending  on  your  preferred  reading  method  (braille  or 
talking  books),  there  are  catalogues  available  from  which 
you  choose  at  least  a  list  of  40  books.  You  can  regularly 
supplement  this  list  with  new  requests  if  you  prefer  re¬ 
ceiving  books  you  have  chosen  yourself.  The  publications 
concerning  additions  to  our  collection  (both  braille  and 
talking  books)  appear  very  regularly;  these  lists  of  addi¬ 
tions  are  published  in  inkprint,  in  braille  and  on  cassette. 
The  books  on  your  list  are  sent  to  you  —  free  of  postage 
—  as  soon  as  they  are  available.  When  you  have  returned 
your  book  to  the  Library,  the  next  one  on  your  list  is 
immediately  sent  to  you. 

MUSIC  CASSETTES  AS  WELL 


In  addition  to  books  and  periodicals,  the  Netherlands 
Library  for  the  Blind  also  lends  music  cassettes.  One  can 
choose  from  over  2000  titles;  there  is  enough  choice  in 
every  field:  classical  music,  light  music,  pop,  and  sacred 
music. 
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WHOLE  BOOKS  BACK  AND  FORTH 


Most  talking  books  consist  of  several  cassettes.  The  dis¬ 
patch-box  for  these  books  can  contain  6  cassettes.  If  the 
book  consists  of  more  than  6  cassettes,  you  will  receive 
more  than  1  box,  because  you  are  always  sent  the  com¬ 
plete  book.  A  great  advantage  of  the  dispatch-boxes 
used  by  the  Library  is  that  they  can  be  posted  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  letter-box  without  the  blind  person  having  to  go 
to  the  post  office  to  return  his  books.  The  books  are  to 
be  returned  as  received.  If  you  read  regularly,  you  can 
opt  for  a  system  with  several  books  at  a  time.  Then  we 
ensure  that  you  always  have  one  or  more  books  at  home 
and  that  the  next  copies  are  on  their  way  before  your 
first  book  is  returned  to  us:  in  this  way  you  are  never 
without  books. 

You  are  kindly  requested  to  return  the  books  immediate¬ 
ly  after  you  have  read  them  —  other  readers  are  waiting 
for  them.  Textbooks  may  be  kept  as  long  as  required, 
unless  the  Library  needs  them  and  asks  them  back. 


WE  WILL  DO  THE  REPAIRS 

If  you  receive  a  damaged  book  or  if  it  is  damaged  at 
your  home,  you  should  not  try  to  repair  it  yourself;  we 
will  take  care  of  that.  You  simply  return  the  book  with 
a  short  note  concerning  the  defect.  You  may  also  call 
us  (Lending  Department,  Monday  to  Friday  from  8.30 
to  16.30  hours)  or  come  to  the  Library  (from  10.00  to 
16.00  hours). 


OTHER  LIBRARIES  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

The  Netherlands  Library  for  the  Blind  is  not  the  only 
library  which  provides  reading  material  for  the  blind 
and  partially  sighted,  the  sick  and  the  aged.  There  are 
other  fellow-libraries. 

These  fellow-libraries  can  be  found  in  the  following 
cities: 

—  Library  for  the  Blind  "Le  Sage  ten  Broek",  Panoven- 
laan  1,  Nijmegen. 
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—  the  Christian  (Protestant)  Library  for  the  Blind,  Paul 
Krugerweg  39,  Ermelo. 

—  Study  and  professional  library  for  the  visually  and 
other  handicapped,  Molenpad  2,  Amsterdam. 


INFORMATION  CENTRES 

With  the  help  of  its  Information  Centres  in  The  Hague, 
Groningen  and  Utrecht,  the  Netherlands  Library  for  the 
Blind  organises  lectures  about  the  Library's  activities  for 
interested  groups  all  over  the  country. These  lectures  are 
not  only  intended  for  potential  new  readers  who  may 
not  have  heard  of  talking  books  and  may  not  know  that 
they  qualify  for  this  reading  service;  the  information  is 
also  meant  for  nurses,  social  and  welfare  workers,  who 
can  point  out  the  possibilities  to  the  people  they  work 
with. 

Additionally,  the  information  centres  demonstrate  the 
use  of  special  aids  which  enable  or  facilitate  reading. 
You  can  acquaint  yourself  with  television  magnifiers 
(CCTV).  A  TV  magnifier  is  an  aid  for  the  partially 
sighted  which  makes  both  reading  and  writing  easier  by 
providing  a  very  strong  and  bright  magnification  of  the 
material.  The  device  consists  of  a  camera,  a  TV  screen 
and  a  sliding  baseplate  which  allows  the  user  to  easily 
move  the  text  horizontally  and  vertically.  A  text  porti¬ 
on  is  displayed  on  the  TV  screen  with  strong  magnifi¬ 
cation.  The  TV  image  is  very  bright  and  can  also  be  in¬ 
verted.  The  TV  magnifier  is  easy  to  operate.  It  does  not 
always  offer  a  solution  to  vision  problems,  but  it  may 
well  be  worthwhile  to  come  and  discuss  its  capabilities. 

Another  important  aid  is  the  Optacon,  a  reading  device 
which  converts  inkprint  into  a  tactile  image  of  letters, 
numbers  and  drawings.  It  does  not  use  braille,  but 
rather  presents  a  direct  tactile  equivalent  of  the  original 
image  through  vibrating  rods  which  stimulate  the  finger¬ 
tip  of  the  index  finger. 

An  information  package  about  all  these  activities  is 
available  from  the  Library  in  inkprint  or  on  cassette.  It 
contains  a  host  of  information  about  all  the  Library  has 
to  offer.  It  is  available  free  of  charge,  to  be  consulted 


for  more  detail  after  initial  contact  with  us  and  our  ac¬ 
tivities. 

This  concludes  our  story  of  past  and  present  develop¬ 
ments  of  our  Library.  Developments  which  started  with 
the  system  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  whose  biography 
is  summarized  in  the  following  annex.  Developments 
which  were  inspired  by  the  endeavours  of  G.J.  Kolff 
—  we  will  also  meet  him  in  the  annex  —  who  founded 
the  Library.  Developments  which  with  your  help  will 
continue  long  into  the  future.  The  Library's  reputation 
guarantees  ever  increasing  activities  being  carried  out 
ever  more  efficiently. 


ANNEX 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  FIND  TEXTBOOKS 
IN  ONE  PLACE 

The  cooperation  between  the  various  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  the  Netherlands  enables  blind  students  who 
have  completed  secondary  education  to  continue  their 
studies  at  a  university  or  college.  Their  material  has  to 
be  specially  produced  —  in  braille  or  on  cassette  —  and  it 
differs  for  each  discipline  and  each  university.  In  this 
way  over  200,000  sheets  of  braille  are  produced  each 
year. 

At  present  blind  students  are  enrolled  in  over  10  differ¬ 
ent  disciplines;  most  of  them  are  reading  law,  psycholo¬ 
gy  or  social  sciences.  But  since  textbooks  for  one  disci¬ 
pline  vary  from  one  university  to  another,  materials 
have  to  be  specially  prepared  for  almost  every  student. 

In  order  to  better  organise  the  availability  of  textbooks, 
the  libraries  for  the  blind  have  set  up  the  "Coordinatie- 
centrum  Studielektuur  voor  Blinden",  a  centre  which 
coordinates  the  supply  and  demand  of  these  books.  The 
centre  keeps  a  central  catalogue  of  all  material  available 
in  braille  or  on  cassette.  Every  blind  student  can  direct 
his  request  to  the  centre,  which  can  often  meet  his 
needs  from  the  existing  collections.  This  system  pre¬ 
vents  double  production  of  the  same  book. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  such  coordina¬ 
tion  is  the  material  available  for  Spanish.  When  in  1964 
the  first  blind  student  enrolled  in  Spanish  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands  Library  for  the 
Blind  untertook  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
material.  Including  the  books  bought  in  Spain,  800 
braille  volumes  were  made  available  to  this  student. 
Later  on,  others  started  reading  Spanish  at  the  same 
university  and  thus  the  same  books  were  used  again.  At 
present  more  than  1200  braille  volumes  are  available  to 
students  of  Spanish:  the  coordination  is  working  well. 
Some  books  of  which  each  student  needs  a  personal 
copy  are  printed  or  reprinted  by  the  Netherlands  Libra¬ 
ry  for  the  Blind  using  the  paper  tape  reader. 
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The  same  system  is  used  for  students  of  mathematics 
and  physics.  The  same  books  are  often  used  by  several 
universities.  The  transcription  is  done  by  specialists.  A 
specially  invented  braille  code  for  mathematical  formu¬ 
lae  was  a  prerequisite  for  the  transcription  of  these 
books  into  braille. 

Even  documents  in  Sanskrit  and  Hebrew  have  been 
transcribed  into  braille  by  the  Library  for  the  benefit  of 
a  blind  student.  This  arduous,  expensive  and  time- 
consumung  work  is  carried  out  almost  unnoticed,  but 
it  is  a  very  vital,  necessary  and  unique  part  of  our  acti¬ 
vities.  The  Netherlands  Library  for  the  Blind  takes  care 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  work  and  the  students'  results 
form  the  highest  reward  for  both  the  transcribers  and 
the  Library. 

In  the  near  future,  all  braille  and  cassette  study  material 
now  spread  out  over  the  various  libraries  for  the  blind 
will  be  centralized  in  the  study  and  professional  library 
for  visually  and  other  handicapped  in  Amsterdam.  All 
study  material  will  then  be  lent  directly  from  Amster¬ 
dam. 

A  KNOTTED  ROPE,  A  SLICE  OF  BEESWAX  AND 
PAPER  ROLLS: 

LOUIS  BRAI LLE,  HIS  SYSTEM  OF  DOTS 
AND  HOW  IT  CAME  ABOUT 

One  of  the  most  interesting  elements  in  the  history  of 
scripts  for  the  blind  before  Braille's  invention  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  a  library  in  Istanbul  of  the  books  of  the  blind 
professor  Amidi  from  Iraq.  This  Arab  scientist  made 
thin  paper  rolls  and  bent  them  in  the  shape  of  Arabic 
characters.  He  glued  these  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  characters  with  some  more  paper  rolls  to 
prevent  them  from  being  squeezed  flat.  A  tactile  script 
was  born.  This  was  the  Arabic  solution  in  the  14th 
century. 

Another  experiment  took  place  in  Saragossa  around 
1500,  where  Francisco  Lucas  made  letter-shaped  cuts  in 
small  wood  blocks.  This  system  was  later  experimented 
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with  in  Italy.  It  didn't  work  —  hardly  anyone  could  read 
it  because  it  was  too  difficult  to  feel  the  relief. 


WAX  PLATES 

The  method  tried  out  by  George  Harsdorffer  in  Nurem¬ 
berg  in  1651  is  better  known.  It  was  a  reincarnation  of 
an  old  writing  technique  in  which  letters  were  inscribed 
in  a  wax  layer  on  a  plate.  But  Harsdorffer's  method  did 
not  catch  on  either.  Only  25  years  later,  the  world  was 
introduced  to  the  symbols  of  father  Terzi,  who  assigned 
letter  values  to  dots  embedded  in  geometrical  shapes. 
Even  systems  based  on  knotted  ropes  have  existed,  in 
which  the  distances  between  the  knots  and  the  number 
of  knots  represented  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Several  orginators  are  known  of  a  system  first  invented 
by  a  Parisian  notary  by  the  name  of  Pierre  Moreau,  who 
introduced  the  idea  of  using  loose,  i.e.  movable  letters 
made  of  metal  (the  ordinary  letter  shapes  of  our  alpha¬ 
bet).  This  very  flexible  system  permitted  to  arrange  and 
rearrange  letters  to  form  words  which  could  be  read  by 
hand. 

But  even  these  loose-letter  systems  failed,  because  it 
turned  out  to  be  far  too  difficult  to  feel  the  correct 
letter  shape. 

All  these  systems  did  indeed  function  for  the  inventor 
and  for  a  few  very  talented  and  sensitive  intellectuals, 
but  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  young  blind,  the  con¬ 
genitally  blind  or  those  who  had  never  learnt  to  read 
when  they  could  still  see. 

All  the  above-mentioned  methods  could  never  be  satis¬ 
factorily  used  as  a  general  script  for  the  blind  which 
could  be  universally  read  and  written. 


LETTER  SHAPES  IN  RELIEF 

In  the  late  18th  century,  another  script  for  the  blind 
was  introduced  at  the  Valentin  Hauy  school  for  the 
blind  in  Paris.  They  experimented  with  relief  words 
pressed  into  paper  in  such  a  way  that  the  letter  shapes 
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were  rising  from  the  paper  surface.  This  kind  of  relief 
print  turned  out  to  be  almost  unreadable  because  of  the 
intricate  shapes  of  our  letters.  Therefore  the  so-called 
Moon  script  was  developed  —  another  forerunner  of 
Louis  Braille's  invention.  The  Moon  script  is  a  form  of 
relief  print  which  represents  our  letter  shapes  in  a  sim¬ 
plified  form:  the  Moon  symbols  look  like  our  letters  but 
are  much  easier  to  read  with  the  finger.  Of  course  this 
system  of  strokes  and  stripes  again  had  to  be  learnt: 
every  symbol  had  to  be  associated  with  existing  letters 
(familiar  or  never  seen  before)  —  an  arduous  task  for  a 
system  which  couldn't  be  easily  written. 

BARBIER'S  NIGHT  SCRIPT 

A  french  artillery  officer  by  the  name  of  Barbier  devised 
a  system  of  36  squares  which  served  to  transmit  tactile 
written  messages  to  the  front  at  night.  After  having 
retired  from  active  service,  he  presented  his  system  to 
the  board  of  a  Paris  school  for  the  blind.  His  system 
used  combinations  of  dots  which  represented  phonemes. 
The  blind  could  write  this  script  themselves  by  pressing 
dots  into  paper.  The  system  thus  paved  the  way  for 
Braille's  alphabet. 


LOUIS  BRAILLE 

The  son  of  a  saddler  in  Coupvray,  Louis  Braille  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  3  when  playing  with  a  knife.  At  the 
age  of  10,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Paris  school  for  the 
blind,  where  he  was  introduced  to  several  reading 
systems.  He  was  a  gifted  pupil  and  later  became  a 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  music.  Barbier's  sound 
script  (which  was  taught  at  the  school  as  an  additional 
method)  inspired  him  to  devise  a  system  that  would  use 
combinations  of  dots  to  represent  letters  rather  than 
sounds.  He  used  combinations  of  one  to  six  dots  in  a 
two-by-three  matrix.  This  was  the  first  tactile  script  to 
combine  two  important  features:  it  followed  the  ordina¬ 
ry  alphabet  and  spelling,  and  it  could  be  written  by  the 
blind.  Writing  was  done  with  a  metal  plate  with  notches 
(slate)  and  a  writing  pen  which  pressed  the  dots  into  the 
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paper  to  form  a  raised  dot  pattern.  Later  on,  this  was 
done  by  means  of  a  simple  braille  typewriter:  both 
hands  are  used  to  press  the  keys  corresponding  to  the 
six  dots  of  the  braille  system. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  braille  allows  the  trans¬ 
cription  of  punctuation  marks,  accents  and  special 
characters  in  foreign  languages,  and  mathematical  and 
musical  symbols. 


ALL  LANGUAGES  CAUGHT  IN 
ONE  UNIVERSAL  SCRIPT 

Braille's  invention,  published  and  taught  only  after  two 
years  of  persistent  obstruction,  won  official  recognition 
in  1852.  By  then  the  inventor  was  already  43  years  old, 
but  still  young  enough  to  witness  the  early  stages  of  the 
triumph  of  his  script.  His  system  turned  out  to  be  so 
perfect  and  versatile  that  even  Arabic,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  characters  could  be  transcribed.  Thanks  to 
Louis  Braille,  the  brilliant  inventor  of  such  a  simple 
system,  the  blind  all  over  the  world  can  read  and  write 
using  one  universal  script. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  LIBRARY 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Less  than  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  Braille's 
alphabet,  Gualtherus  Johannes  Kolff  together  with  his 
sister  started  a  library  for  the  blind  in  their  home  in  The 
Hague,  based  on  the  use  of  braille.  In  1888  he  started 
teaching  how  to  transcribe  inkprint  into  braille:  the 
first  brail lers.  Six  years  later  the  association  "de  Neder- 
landsche  Blindenbibliotheek"  (Netherlands  Library  for 
the  Blind)  was  founded  and  took  over  his  arduous  and 
dedicated  work.  Since  then,  the  Library  has  developed 
into  a  large  and  modern  enterprise. 

The  son  of  a  well-to-do  coffee  merchant,  G .J.  Kolff, 
received  an  excellent  education:  after  having  completed 
secondary  school  (Rotterdams  Erasmiaans  Gymnasium), 
he  attended  boarding  schools  in  Bonn  and  England.  He 
then  worked  at  a  merchant's  office  and  in  a  sugar  facto- 
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ry,  but  was  forced  to  take  a  health  cure  in  Baden-Baden 
at  the  age  of  20.  His  illness  eventually  blinded  him  and 
at  age  34  he  was  blind  as  well  as  deaf.  He  went  to  live  in 
The  Hague  with  his  sister,  and  together  they  started  a 
weekly  circle  for  the  blind  in  their  home  on  the  Kerk- 
hoflaan.  Every  Sunday  the  blind  in  The  Hague  could 
come  for  reading  material,  tuition  and  general  advice 
and  guidance.  He  offered  not  only  practical  and  spiritual 
guidance  but  also  financial  support  —  he  built  the  Li¬ 
brary.  In  1895,  he  founded  the  Nederlandsche  Blinden- 
bond  (Netherlands  Association  of  the  Blind).  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  royal  honorary  title  (Ridder  in  de  Orde  van 
Oranje-Nassau)  and  celebrated  his  70th  birthday  as  the 
focal  point  of  special  festivities  held  in  his  honour. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  forced  to  use  a  wheelchair.  His 
laborious  life  ended  on  the  14th  of  October  1917.  But 
the  Association  was  there  to  guarantee  the  continuity  of 
the  work  of  the  Library.  The  Association  catered  for 
around  100  readers  who  could  draw  from  a  collection  of 
1400  volumes,  the  result  and  lasting  evidence  of  Kolff's 
life-work. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in  its  consti¬ 
tution,  is  to  "promote  the  intellectual  interests  of  the 
blind"  on  a  non-denominational  basis. 


GROWING  YOUNGER 

The  Library  has  always  adhered  to  the  same  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  throughout  the  more  than  80  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  The  astonishing  growth,  which  has  continued  to 
modernize  and  rejuvenate  the  Library's  appearance,  still 
substantiates  the  conscious  adaptation  of  the  Library  to 
the  surprises  of  state  of  the  art  technology. 

Mr.  J.  van  Rossem  became  director  of  the  Library  in 
1954.  He  held  this  function  until  his  death  in  1980;  in 
more  than  25  years  he  enormously  promoted  growth  — 
the  number  of  employees  increased  from  5  to  250. 

The  production  and  the  lending  of  literature  have  ra¬ 
dically  changed  since  Kolff.  He  probably  wouldn't 
recognize  today's  modern  enterprise.  But  the  braille 
book  remains  an  indispensable  and  integral  part  of  the 
future  of  the  now  octogenarian  Library. 


COLOPHON 
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